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FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


EARLE 


1 vas deemed fitting by the Board of 
lru s that the fiftieth anniversary of the 
rdin the Museum on April 13, 1870 

n.Id be marked by exercises Commemora- 

i the event, of the men whose vision 
| ight it about, of t long line of Trustees 
to wl wisdom the conduct of its affairs 
has | n entrusted, and of the Benefactors 
vho muni nce has made the growth 

the h century p | lo this end 

meeting was held on Tuesday, May 18 

which addresses were made by Hon 
Francis DD. Gallatin, Commissioner of 


ng the City of New York: 


John H. Fink President of the University 


of the State of New York, on behalf of the 
Governor; Morris Gra President of thi 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Massachu- 
sel Chat L. Hutchinson, President of 
the Art Institute, Chicago, Illinois; and the 


Museum 


, 
Forest, who presided. 


W. di 


IR yber { 


took 
ad- 
the 
an address was 
First Vice President, 
memorializing the Founders 
rs of the Museum, preceding 


Following these exercises, which 
place in the Lecture Hall, the audience 
journed to the entrance hall where, at 

I main staircase, 
delivered by the 


Elihu 


and Benetact 


Root. 


the unveiling of two marble tablets in- 
scribed with their names. 

Among those present on this occasion 
were representatives of the civic and 
educational institutions of the City and 


State 


en presidents and seventeen direc- 
museums 
with 


tors of other art lenders to the 


dis- 
Fel- 
lows of the Corporation, and Staff of the 
Metropolitan Museum. 

\ volume with a 
ings, the addresses of the day, and an ac- 
Museum 


anniversary exhibition, other 


1 


tinguished guests, and the Trustees, 


record of the proceed- 


count of the development of the 
during the period since the publication of 
the History of the Museum in 1013, will 


be issued in the autumn. In this issue of 


the BULLETIN the address of the President 
of the Museum its printed in full, and 
other addresses wiil follow as space per- 
mits 
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FIFTIE TH ANNIVERSARY 
MEMORABILIA 


| HE. story of an institution may be read 


in its documents, letters, circulars, an- 


nouncements, and other printed or written 


papers issued by it from time to time. 
With this fact in mind, a group of such 
Museum material from the inception 


of the idea of its foundation to the present 
with likenesses of the men who have 
connected with its history 


been has been 


brought together in chronological order in 
the Room ot Accessions. Such a 
visual demonstration of the material from 


which the written 


Recent 

history 1s serves to 
impress even the casual observer with the 
painstaking quality of the building-up 
process, and to give respect lor the labor 
of the past. It 
fitting at the 
thought, and devotion have made 
the Museum what it Is today. 


Serves, als » to re call. as is 


this time, men whose fore- 


energy, 


\ brief synopsis of the principal events 
in the the Museum has_ been 
brought together in a pamphlet entitled a 
Fifty Years’ Development,” 
which may be used as an outline in follow- 
ing the exhibition of the collection of 
memorabilia. 


erowth of 


“Review ol 


THE FIFTIETH 
OF THE 
AN ADDRESS 

pE FOREST, 


ANNIVERSARY 
MUSEUM 
BY ROBERI 
PRESIDEN] 


FIFTY years ago The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art existed only as the 
public-spirited 
artists, clergymen, lawyers, men of affairs. 
It was fitting that a poet, William Cullen 
Bryant, should have presided at the meet- 
ing which first made their vision articulate. 

This vision, unlike most dreams, had 
clear definition. It embodied a museum 
to contain objects illustrative of ‘‘all the 
arts, whether industrial, educational, or 
recreative;”’ a museum “‘to encourage and 
develop the study of the fine arts and the 
application of arts to manufactures and 


W. 


\ ision 


ol a group ol persons 


practical life.”’ 
3ut however clearly defined, it was then 
only a vision. Those dreamers had “no 
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building, not even a site; no existing 
collection as a nucleus; no money.” But 
they were practical men. They were not 


content merely to dream a beautiful dream. 
at once to make their dream 
come true. Today the institutien which 
they founded has a building extending 
along four blocks on Fifth Avenue; a site 
on which there is still room for expansion; 
collections which already rival in extent and 
surpass in installation those of the great 


They set out 


museums of Europe, and money to the 
amount of more than $16,000,000. True, 
the Museum is restricted in the use of 


most of this money but it is none the Icss 
Museum money. 

The Founders, if they could today 
the realization of their vision (1 hope they 
can), would not recognize it. The concep- 
tion, the purpose of this Museum, its 
foundation, is theirs—the same now as it 
was then. The structure which has been 
built on this foundation has mounted up 
the wildest flight their 


[ee 


far beyond of 
laginings. 

It is even pathetic to recall their early 
Their appeal for support reads 
“A subscription of $250,000 will ensure the 
completeesuccess of the Museum.” The 
funding of a million of dollars ‘would give 
an annual income sufficient to provide for 
proper care of the building and collections 
and to add to the collections annually.” 

It took a long time to find even that 
In March, 1871, only $106,000 
was not until 
had been 

became 


efforts. 


$250,000. 
subscribed. It 
the initial $250,000 
and the subscriptions 
binding. $10,000 was the largest subscrip- 
tion. There were two of $5,000. The 
rest came in sums of $1,000 and of $500. 
The Founders began their collections by 
the purchase of 174 old masters, for $116, 
180.27. They held their first exhibition 
two years after organization in a rented 


had been 
later that 


secured 


dancing school. 
They then had their first lesson in 
accepting gifts. “Mr. Rowe presents 


sé 


us,” writes Mr. Johnston, with a colossal 
dancing girl, by Schwanthaler, the cele- 
brated German sculptor at Munich. It 
may be very fine but eight feet of dance is a 
trial to the feelings. Hereafter we must 
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curb the exuberance of donors, except in 
the article of money, of which latter they 
may give as much as they please.” 

That was forty-eight vears ago. Today 
we have a different kind of exhibition. As 
we look through these spacious galleries 
filled with priceless objects of art, most of 
them in perpetual possession of the Museum, 
others lent to it to celebrate this occasion, 
we may well put to ourselves the question, 
How is it that the vision of the Founders 
has been realized so far beyond their most 
extravagant expectation? How has all this 
come to pass? I say come to pass rather 
than been brought to pass; for to say it has 
been brought to pass would be to ascribe 
the result entirely to human direction. 
But it would never have come to pass unless 
it had been in large measure brought to 
pass. | put this question not in a spirit of 
self-congratulation or self-laudation. The 
future is before us. It should be a future 
quite as much beyond our present realization 
as that realization is beyond the expectation 
of the Founders. It can be so if we clearly 
apprehend the causes of our present devel- 
opment and continue to pursue the same 
policies which have produced it. Nor ts 
this inquiry solely of interest to ourselves. 
It equally concerns the rapidly increasing 
fellowship of art museums in America so 
many of which have honored us today by the 
presence of their presidents and directors. 

I will try to enumerate some of the chief 
to which | attribute our present 
position. 

First, | name the breadth of our founda- 
tion. This we owe not only to our first 
President, John Taylor Johnston, but to 
those who were associated with him at the 
outset, such as George F. Comfort, William 
lr. Blodgett, Russell Sturgis, Jr., George 
P. Putnam, and William C. Prime. It 
would have been quite in the spirit of the 
time when our Museum was organized to 
have fashioned it after most European 
museums and made it simply a collection of 
But the purpose 
It was 


causes 


paintings and sculpture. 
of our institution was far broader. 
to represent not only the fine arts but all 
the arts—‘‘not painting and statuary 
alone, but multiplied art such as prints, and 
bronzes, and industrial and decorative art 
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f all kind and the application of all 

irts “‘to manufactur nd practical lif 
It was not confined to ancient at Modern 

rt was equally within its scop It w 
not merely intended to show | itiful 
objects—to be “recreative.” It was to 
show them for a pract | purpos o be 
educational We ar irrying out this 


fundamental purpose of th 


all the arts in our collections 


representing 


and giving to each proportionate represen- 


tation [his has been possible only during 


the last fifteen vears, since our resources 
have been increased. It 1s illustrated by 
the creation of our different departments 
ind the assembling of our = staff It 

further illustrated by the allocation of our 
purchase funds to different departments 


Wi 
of Paintings 


the start, the following departments, which 


have now beside 


, Which has existed almost from 
are named in the order of their establish- 
ment: Classical Art, Egyptian Art, Dec- 
orative Arts, Arms and Armor, Far 
Prints. The youngest of 


only three ve 


East \rt, 
these departments, now 
attain 
illustrated by its 


Secondl 


ern 
ars 
d full growth, as ts 


old, has alr ady 


present exhibition 


our Museum was popular in 
its origin. It was the project of no singh 
man. A large men of different 
and various callings took part in defining 


and laving foundations 


Ort up ol 


Its purposes its 


It was not to be a Corcoran Gallery or a 
Field Museum. Not that I would belittl 
the public spirit of a Corcoran or a Field, 


but the form in which their public spirit 


found expression brought with it som 
limitations 

Because popular in its origin it has been 
popular in the support which it has re- 
ceived from a generous and public-spirited 
public. both and 
Except for such support in the past many 
been under- 
such 


This 1s cause effect 


of its activities could not have 
taken Except for 
support it would have no purchase funds 
with to increase 
collections and make them useful to the 
public. Except for such support to supple- 


or dey eloped. 


which systematically its 


ment the decreasing city appropriation for 
maintenance it could not sustain itself and 


throw its collections open so freely to th 
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public. That it has such support is due to 
he fact that like the profitable servant jp 
the New Testament parable, it has not ke pt 
its talent in a napkin, and like that profit. 
able servant has had more talents given to 

It is gratifving to us to realize that our 
comes not only from th 
citizens own city but from others 
It is right that this should be so if thereby 
do not diminish the 
museums in other American 


public support 


ot our 
resources of 


we art 


For 


cities, 


we are serving not only the City of New 
York but all parts ol the country, We 
are not merely a New York museum, we 


are in title as well as in fact a metropolitan 
eift the Museum 
citizen of New 
True, the two 
But 
two next in order, and each amount- 
ing to more than $1,000,000, one came from 
New York, and the other from 
Ohio 


museum The largest 
er re from 


lersey, Jacob S Rogers. 


ceived was 
next largest came from our own city. 
ol the 
Owego, 
Zanesville 

\mong the ca 
tributed to the Museum's present develop- 
ment I should not omit the personality of 


uses which have 


con- 


and their successors or of its 


effect are 


its Founders 
He re 


and 
not 


staff. also <¢ 
intermingled. We could have 
cured for the Museum with the 
qualifications which our Trustees have had 
them opportunity 
We could not hav 
opportunity without th 
to us by our 
resources to 


by a 


auUuse 
Se. 
trustees 
without giving for 
ett ctive 
siven them that 
defined purpose 
Founders and the 
that purpose given to us 
public. Nor 
out that purpose, even with such resources 
able staff. The 


service. 


given 


carry out 


generous 


could these Trustees carr 


without an and efficient 


Museum family as now constituted 
Director, staff, and Trustees—is and has 
been for many years a happy famil 


without any of the jars which frequenth 
the family relation, and _ all th 
members that family are working 
cordially together to make our Museum ¢ 
faithful servant of the people. 

Our Museum, besides being 
its origin and in its support, 
popular and democratic in its organization 


invade 


ol 


popular in 


has been } 


ati 
build 
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{elation with our city government, and city 


ficers are ex-officio members of its Board 


{ Trustees. It was because of such 
relation that we have our site and our 
building. It is because of such relation 


that we have a city contribution toward 
our annual cost of maintenance. | 
that some of our Trustees at times ques- 
tioned the advisability this relation 
They feared lest it might lead to political 
interference. | know that our sister mu- 
seum in Boston without such a relation has 
singularly But during all of 
these fifty vears the tears of timid trustees 
have proved groundless. And even if this 
relation mav involve some embarrassment, 


know 


ol 


prospered. 


some loss, the gain, to me, is far greater 
By reason of this relation our Museum is 
essentially a people’s museum. It is not a 
private gallery for the use of our Trustees 
and members. It is a public gallery for 
the use of all the people, high and low, and 
ven more for the low than for the high, for 
the high can find artistic inspiration in their 
Ihe low can find it only her 
crowds 


own homes 
The great 
every 


west 
men, and 
hildren—which throng our galleries every 
Saturday and Sunday, which stand in 
silent rapture when music combines with 
harmony mort 
perfect than music can produce alone, feel 
and have a right to feel that it their 
museum and can add the jov of possession 
to their other delights 

Do not understand me 
complete public control, be it municipal or 
of any American art museum. It 
is the combination of public and privat 
control which we have in the Metropolitan 
That is, a 
board of trustees, elected by the corpora- 
tion for terms of office sufficiently 


from east side, 


side, and side women, 


its sister arts to voice a 


Is 


advocating 


as 


State, 


that seems to me so desirable. 


long to 
ensure continuous policies, and ex-officio 
trustees in the persons of particular city 
officers to hold office for the term of their 
election by the people. The present lease 
the ¢ under the 
occupies its buildings, coupled with the 


presence 


Dj Museum 


‘ity which 


on our Board of city officers, 


seems to me to make this partnership, as it 
may be called, between the City and the 


id close } Museum quit. perfect. 


to 
st 
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Chief, however, among all the causes 
which have given the Museum, in my 


opinion, its present position, is what I may 
call, for lack of a better term, the 
part it is taking in community hf 
sense It 1s its direct contribution to educa- 
tion. In 
contribution to recreation 


active 

In a 
another sense it is its direct 
It is evidenced 
on the educational side by our close rela- 
tion the children of 


schools, public and private, by our Museum 


to teachers and our 


Instructors who give expert guidance, by 
the hospitality of our class rooms, by our 
many lecture courses for artisans as well 
as art students, by the labeling of out 
collections, by their illustration with 
photographs and plans, and by our cat- 
alogues and handbooks. It is evidenced on 
the side of recreation by our story-telling 
hours for children and by our free concerts 

\mericanism is a popular term just now 
though of somewhat undefined applicatior 
but what can make more for Americanism 
in its true sense, and for what is more than 


\mericanism, for good citizenship and 
neighborliness, than our free concerts, th 
latest of which was attended by more than 
10,000 people, and than the crowds 
children who come to our Museum eve 
Sunday afternoon to listen to the stor 
telling and who frequently fill our lecturt 
hall twice over 

Such activities demonstrate to tl 
people of our citv that our Museum is 


real, living, human organism, with heart as 


well as mind; that it is ready not only to 
open its doors to invited guests, but go 
out ‘“‘into the by-wavs and hedges ind 
to bid all te come in and that all who do 
come in will be equally welcomed. For 
there are no privileged classes in our Mu 
seum unless it be the children, and they ar 
not a class. We are not content simply to 
show dead things, however beautiful the 
are and however much inspiration ma 
come from their dead beaut We seek to 
make evervthing in our Museum alive and 
to enter as living force into all the 1n- 
terests of our communit lhis 1s our 
contribution toward m ng art tree for 
democrac\ 

In such policies we enter field quit 
unknown to the European art museums 
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Our policy exemplifies what may be called 
the American museum which 


yractised by many of our fellow American 
} 


idea, iS 


museums 

And what should be the policies of the 
Museum the 
cessors, When the 


so that our suc- 


fitt 


future, 


come 


in 
Vears hence 


to celebrate its hundredth anniversary, 
mav do so with the same satisfaction with 
which we celebrate its fiftieth? Strict 


adherence, in my judgment, to the policies 
of the past, with possibly some difference 
of emphasis and an open-minded readiness 
to meet the changes of public sentiment in 
the future just as the Trustees of the past 
generation met the changing sentiment of 
later times. For instance, Sunday open- 
ing of the Museum would have shocked 
the Founders and seemed to most of them 
of them, they have 
foreseen it, would have refused to take any 
part in the But many of these 
same Founders joined with 
newer generation in forming the majority 
which in 1891 decreed Sunday opening. 
Our Museum should continue its original 
policy of recognizing all the arts and giving 
It should 


sinful. Some could 
enterprise 
Trustees of a 


no undue preponderance to any. 
be educational quite as much as recreative 
and recreative quit much 
tional. | look to greater emphasis being 
laid on modern art. The 
turies which has stood the test of time and 


as as educa- 


art 


ol past cen- 


h we must ever 
alwavs be the 


created standards to whic 
look for guidance must 
fundamental basis of any art museum, but 
modern art should not be excluded. We 
are interested quite as much, if not more, 
in what the art world is doing now as we 
are in what it has done in the past. Modern 
sculpture well 
The other 


art in painting and 1s 


represented in our Museum. 


forms of modern art are still to be ade- 
quately represented. 
Our Museum has been accused of 


neglecting our own national American art. 
There was a time not long since when | 


think this accusation was justified. It 1s 
certainly not justified now. Four of our 
galleries are now given up entirely to 
American painting. Fifteen years ago 


(1904) we had only 147 American pictures, 
representing 83 American painters, and 48 
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pieces of American ilpture, representing 
20 American sculpt rs. Today we have 
nting 214 American 
of sculpture, 
\mc ican sculptors. We 
have in these later ) rs acquired a very 
complete collection of «merican decorative 
art, Original rooms ard their furnishings, 
but we have so far been able to exhibit only 
a small part of these collections and even 
that part inadequately. | confidently look 
forward to greater emphasis being placed 
on American art it would not be 
at all surprising if our next development in 
the line departmental organization 
would be a Department American 
Decorative Art. 

Our Museum has recentty experimented 
in the line of what may be called museum 
extension. We have m: paintings 
gladly welcomed in the earlier years, which 
can no longer find place on Our walls. We 
‘t of which the 

of Space We 


503 paintings, repre 
painters, and 186 
representing 9I 


wWeces 


and 


ol 


of 


i\ 


have many other objects o 
same is true. Except for 
would gladly exhibit much o: this museum 
material. With present limitations of 
space we cannot. Instead of leaving it in 
our storerooms we have set it to work out- 
We have a loan exhibit of pictures 
circulating in the branch public 
We have another in tie Bronx. 
exhibits to ring. the 
under the management of the 
Federation of Arts. \ Metro- 
politan Museum collection pictures 
which the Founders would have eagerl\ 
welcomed for their first exhibition 1s now 
this winter visited 
Youngstowr., Ohio; 


of 


side. 
now 
libraries. 
We 
country 
American 


have several 


of 


on the road and has 


eight cities as follows: 


Charlottesville and Richmond, Virginia; 
Fort Worth and Galveston, Texas; 
Savannah, Georgia; Charleston, South 


Carolina; and Lima, Ohio. We are lend- 
ing textiles and other exhibits to the City 
high schools. This is museum extension. 
We have definitely adopted this policy. It 
should be as useful as university extension. 
There is no limit to the degree to which tt 
can be carried out except that of resources. 

And what is our forecast of the future? 


How will it be with the Museum fifty 
vears hence? Our ship has been well 
designed and well built. It lingered, to 
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ching, but in the 
far has been 
exceedingl\ prosperous. There have been 
storms, but it has outridden them. There 
have been reefs, but it has avoided them. 


be at the | 
retrospect the 


sure, 


voyage so 


In later vears it has sailed on with the 
favoring winds and favoring tides of 
country-wide growth and prosperity. The 
ship, as it sails along, will be no less 


staunch. The crew will be no less able and 
faithful. 
control 

Looking ahead, I see but one 
signal. Can and will our city continue 
to perform its part of our partnership 
relation? Our new south wing, begun by 
the City six vea s ago, has never been com- 


But winds and tides we cannot 


storm 


pleted. Work on it has been at a stand- 
still since 1917. There is no city appro- 
priation to ccatinue it. Ten years ago 


1909) the City contributed 68 per cent. 


of our cost of maintenance. Five years 
ago (1914) this was 43 per cent. Last 
year (1919) it Was only 28 percent. Mean- 
while the cost of our service to the public 


has constantly increasing. Last 
our administrative 
$017,214.05, to which the City contributed 


$ \fter using for these expenses 


been 
vear expenses were 
75,000. 
all our income applicable to administration 
and supp ementing it by all the income 
which we ould lawfully divert from other 
purposes to that of administration, there 
remained a deficit of $45,503.47. This 
vear, | am glad to say, the city contribu- 
tion has been increased to $300,000. But 
there will still be a deficit. 

Our future development, the extent of 
our future service to the people of New 
York, depends upon the degree to which 
the City will provide buildings and contri- 
bute toward the cost of operation. 

In Europe Government supplies to art 
museums not only allthe buildings, but 
ali the cost of operation and almost all the 
purchase funds. In New York Govern- 
ment is now supplying less than half the 
cost of operation and none of the purchase 
lunds. 


no 
shes 


We have invited our fellow art museums 
{0 join with us in this celebration, not so 
much with the thought of receiving their 
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OF ARI 
congratulations as of giving them ours. 
True it is our fiftieth birthday. But it is 
fifty years of progress in the growth of art 
museums in America that we really 
brate today. For the art museum impulse 
was national in extent and has gathered 
momentum as the years have passed by. 
The Boston Museum of Fine Arts was 
founded in 1870 and is practically of our 
own age. The Chicago Art Institute dates 
from 1879 and is only a few years younger. 
The St. Louis Museum was organized in 
the same year as Chicago. The Pennsyl- 
vania Museum preceded it in 1876. Cin- 
cinnati and Brooklyn date from the 8o’s, 
Pittsburg and Worcester from the 
Toledo, Indianapolis, Detroit, and Cleve- 
land from the present century. I am not 
naming all the art museums in the country. 
They number, to my latest 
Statistics (of ten years ago), 92, not count- 
ing the museum included in Mr. Rea’s 
catalogue of American museums whose art 
collection desc ribed “one 
chinaware.” Many parts 
institutions—universities, schools, and li- 
braries, like the Fogg Art Museum at 
Harvard and the Art School of Yale. But 
| have named the principal ones which are 


cele- 


’ 
go Ss, 


according 


is as case ol 


are of other 


independent in organization, public in 
character, educational in purpose, ag- 
gressive in policy, and which like ours are 


not content to be mere depositories of 
objects of art but aspire to be community 
art centers. It is a large and increasing 
family. year will, | trust, add to 
its number. Some of its members have 
grown, in proportion to the population of 
the cities in which they 
faster than we have. Some of them have 
an open-door, community policy 
We are glad 


E very 


are located, even 


pursued 
even further than we have. 
to profit by their experience. We are glad 
to share with them ours. They give in- 
spiration to us. We hope to give some 
inspiration to them. We have no feeling 
of jealousy toward them or rivalry with 
them, for our American public art museums 
form one sympathetic family, every mem- 
the success and 


ber of which rejoices in 


prosperity of the others. To all we give a 


hearty birthday greeting. 
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IHE FIFTIETH ANNIVER- 
SARY EXHIBITION 


Tut Fiftieth Anniversary Exhibition, 
for which the Museum has been making 
such extensive plans, is now an accomplished 
fact. On May 7 the members and friends 
of the Museum were invited to a private 
view of an exhibition unequaled in its 
quality and comprehensiveness by any 
assembling of the fine arts in America 





FIG. t. KING SAHURE AND A 
NOME-FIGURE, V DYNASTY 


hitherto and including rare and beautiful 
loans in every department of the Museum 
placed side by side with its permanent 
possessions, these in turn enhanced by their 
new associations. The Museum galleries 
were opened once more to the public on 
May 8 and throughout the summer this 
exhibition commemorative of fifty years of 
growth and development will remain on 
view. 

\ special brief guide, entitled The Fif- 
tieth Anniversary Exhibition: Loans and 
Special Features,' has been issued to supple- 


Price, 10 cents. 
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ment the general Guide to the Collections 
during this period. 

In the Department of Egyptian Art two 
spec ial features are being offered, The 
first of these is a newly installed Room of 
Egyptian Jewelry which it proved possibl 
to complete in time for the opening of this 
\nniversary Exhibition and which will 
afterward remain as a permanent feature 
among the exhibits of the department. The 
other contribution of the department to th 
exhibition consists of material recently 
received from Egypt, in the first shipment 
t to arrive since the conclusion of the war 


Vel 


which represents a part of the results de- 


rived from the excavations of the Museum’s 
Egyptian Expedition during the years 
1915-19, together with objects acquired 
by purchase in Egypt during the sam 
pe nod. hese have all been placed in th 
Third Egyptian Room for the period oi 


the Anniversary Exhibition, after which, 


they will be assigned to the particular 
rooms in the department to which the 
chronologically belong. 

With the large and representative col- 
lection of Egyptian jewelry and _ articles 
of personal adornment now shown in th 
new Room of Jewelry, there ts also ex 
hibited a series of unusually beautiful neck: 
laces and other pieces of Egyptian jewelr 
of various periods, lent for the Anniversar 
Exhibition by Mr. and Mrs. Goddard Dt 
Bois. There is also shown as a loan for 


the occasion from Mrs. Joseph Mckee! 


Cook a gold pec toral, of elaborate and finel\ 


detailed design in colored inlay, dating 


from the Early-Ptolemaic Period. 

Of the recent acquisitions mentioned 
above as placed on exhibition in the Third 
Room, the greater number of objects 
found in the excavations conducted } 
the Museum’s Expedition come from tt 
work during the season of 1915-16 in th 
Assasif at Thebes, which was described 
in a report issued as a Supplement to th 
BuLLeTIN for May, 1917. The results 0 
the excavations during the later years 
the war have not yet reached the Museum 
from Egypt, but it is expected that further 
shipments will arrive during the coming 
summer. 
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exhibited in the same room are a number 
of particularly interesting examples of 
sculpture, as well as representative material 
of other classes, secured by purchase in 
Egypt. The acquisition of a number of 
these was made possible through a fund 
donated for the purpose by Edward S. 
Harkness in 1917, while others were 
quired through appropriations from the 
Rogers Fund. Among the former is the 
superb representation of King Senusert 
II] as a sphinx, in diorite, shown in Fig. 2,' 


aG- 
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to be carried, and a wooden box containing 
model knives, axes, and adzes; a sculptor’s 
model bearing a powerful representation of a 
ram’s head, shown in Fig. 4; and a charm- 
ing example of the so-called “‘Fayum”’ type 
of portrait panel, painted in encaustic and 
dating from the II century A.D., which is 
extraordinarily fresh in coloring and start- 
lingly modern in its conception and treat- 
ment. This is shown on page 121. 

\mong the censiderable number of ob- 
through appropriations 


jects purchased 





FIG. 2. 


KING 


which ranks as an object of outstanding 


Importance among the additions to the 
collection during recent vears. On the 


breast is inscribed the Horus name of the 
king, Whose {features" are closely in accord 
with other known portraits of this ruler, 
im particular the series of three statues 
found at Dér el Bahri in 1905 and now in 
the British Museum. 

Other objects acquired as the gift of 
Mr, Harkness are a set of painted wooden 
lunerary models of the XII dynasty, in 
unusually perfect condition of preserva- 
tion, comprising a shield, short-handled 
spears, and the case in which they were 


) » > + = 
Present length 73.5cm.; height, 42.5 cm 


SENUSERT 


111 AS A SPHINX 
from the Rogers Fund may be mentioned 
particularly, a Vth group In 
diorite, representing 
and accompanied by 
the nomes or 
, just north of Thebes, with 
the double falcon as its standard), illus- 
trated in Fig. 1!; a standing statuette 
of the XXVIth dynasty in basalt, shown in 
of the chief priest Harbas, holding 


dynasty 
Sahure 
a figure personilying 


King seated 


one ot provinces ol Egypt 


(that ot Copt 


Fig. 3, 


before him a figure of Osiris, which comes 
Height, 63.3 cm [he group was bought of 
a local dealer in Luxor and therefore presumably 
comes from the site of Coptos, only some twenty- 
five miles distant, which place of cor 
siderable importance from the earliest times 


Was a 
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from the great “‘find’’ of statues unearthed 
In 1904 In the famous cache near the Temple 
of Amon at Karnak; a large standing group, 
in limestone, the 
Hathor and the jackal-headed god Anubis, 


pK rddess 


represent ing 





HOLDING A FIGURE 


XXVI 


FIG. 3. HARBAS 


OF OSIRIS, DYNASTY 


dated to the reign of Ramses I]; and the 
head of a statue of Hathor, in diorite, repre- 
the goddess cow-headed and 
with the which ex- 
some of the pleasing char- 


senting as 
crowned 
hibits 
acteristics to be found in sculpture of its 


sun’s disk, 
most 
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kind during the XVII Ith dynasty, to which 
it can be assigned. 

Since there are few important examples 
of classical art in the private collections of 


New York, the Classical Department js 
showing only six loans—a marble head of a 
girl, lent by Henry Goldman, an Italic 


bronze cista with engraved designs, two 
silver cups of Hellenistic date, a bronze 
statue of Eros, a Roman glazed cup, lent 
by Michael Dreicer, and a glass vase lent by 
Miss Miles Carpenter. They will be dis- 
an article in a later number of 
Together with these loans 
features,” a 
acquired 


cussed 1n 
the BULLETIN. 
are exhibited, 
number of recent purchases, 
mostly in Europe during the war and now 
exhibited for the first time. They have 
been distributed in the different galleries 
of the Classical Wing, each in its period 
room. They were briefly described in the 
May number of the BULLETIN. 

In the picture galleries are hung seventy- 
three paintings borrowed from _ twenty- 
seven collections and ranging in time from 
the thirteenth to the twentieth century. 
Ten of these are placed in the Marquand 
Gallery and the others are to be found 
among the paintings of the schools to which 


as “special 


they belong. 

lhe comprehensive exhibition of draw- 
ings in Gallery 25 includes about fifty loans 
besides a selection from the drawings be- 
longing to the Museum. _ Italian, Flemish, 


~ 


German, Dutch, French, and English mas- | 


ters are represented. 
to th 


The fiftieth anniversary loans 
armor department may be grouped as 
follows: i. e. (1) armor, (2) firearms and 


(3) swords, daggers, and 
Phe objects of Euro- 
in their 


and 
miscellaneous arms. 
pean workmanship, exhibited 
chronological series in the galleries, consist 


CT ssbe WS, 


of four complete suits of armor, crossbows, | 


a series of enriched firearms, including a 
Scottish pistol dated 1649, a pair of pistols 
which belonged to George Washington 
and a fowling piece, dated 1801, said to 
have been given by Napoleon to Marshal 
Nev: ame ng the borrowed swords 1s shown 4 
splendid broadsword which appears to have 
belonged to Oliver Cromwell. We also e% 


hibit in the Japanese gallery an important, 
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‘0 which sroup of sword guards, and in the newly Instruments, A 26, are loans of musical 
arranged room of arms of the Near East a manuscripts, scores, and early printed books. 
xamples series of Caucasian swords, with Persian The Print Galleries have been filled with 
‘tions of blades, a chiseled breastplate, and an ex- relief prints, etchings, engravings, and 
ment is ( traordinary collecticn of Malayan krisses. _ illustrated books, which have been selected 
ead of a In the Department of Decorative Arts to serve as a short anthology of the history 
n Italic the loans number 478 objects. French of the graphic arts. Because of space 
ns, two tapestries, sculpture, furniture, metalwork, limitations the selection has had to be 
bronze and ceramics of the eighteenth century drastic, and as one consequence but very 
up, lent are exhibited in the Gallery of Special Ex- few prints which are ‘“‘reproductive’’ as 
‘lent by | hibitions. The Gothic and Renaissance distinguished from ‘original’? have been 
be dis /  joans, mainly sculpture and tapestries, and) = shown. There are one hundred and 
mber of a few pieces of seventeenth-century furni- — thirty-nine relief prints, many of small 
a loans ture and sculpture are shown in the ad-_ size, one hundred and twenty-six etch- 
res, 4 jacent galleries, J 11-13. In the galleries — ings, eighty-six engravings, and eighty-four 
icquired on the second floor of Wing H the loans books, among which are many of great in- 
ind now comprise Renaissance and seventeenth- — terest for many reasons other than that for 
ro have century tapestries, European silver, and which they were specifically selected. 
galleries ! Jaces and tassels of the sixteenth to the [he Department of Far Eastern Art 
> period nineteenth century. The bronze Angel has concentrated its chief efforts on the 
1 in the from the Chateau du Lude stands in the Chinese ceramics and has added to its 
Main Hall of the Pierpont Morgan Wing; collection through loans in such a way that 
event): in the side galleries, F 2-3, are three im- it is, as it stands now, very complete and 
twenty: portant examples of mediaeval enamel; representative. In it the growth of Chinese 
ne trom and on the second floor of this wing, in _ porcelain and pottery can be followed from 
entry. } Galleries F 24-25, are exhibited a few loans the earliest. known specimens to modern 
irquand of American furniture, a collection of times. Practically all the different varieties 
e found Wistarburg glass, Chinese-Lowestoft pieces are not only represented but shown in 
o which decorated with the American arms, the — particularly beautiful and remarkable ex- 
' insignia of the order of Cincinnati, etc., amples, forming a collection which for 
t draw- and the Washington teaboard. A groupof richness and completeness is hard to 
ty loans American silver by Peter and Richard Van rival. The collection of Chinese paintings 
ng be- Dyke, arranged for this exhibition, is shown in E 9 and E 11 is small but of very 
‘lemish, shown in Gallery A22, overlooking the Hall — good quality, and the Chinese bronzes, also 
sh mas- of Casts, together with the Paul Revere in E 9 and E 11, have been greatly aug- 
punch bowl. In the Gallery of Musical mented with very remarkable loans. 
to the 
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FRENCH DECORATIVE ART AND 
SCULPTURE OF THE EIGH- 
FEENTH CENTURY 


| HIS is the first of three short articles on 
the loans in the Department of Decorative 
\rts, forming Fiftieth An- 
niversary Exhibition. It followed 
in the August BULLETIN by 
the Gothic and Renaissance exhibits; and 


part of the 
will be 
an article on 





MADAME DE 
BY JEAN-BAPTISTE PIGALLI 


POMPADOUR 


in a later number, by one on the remain- 
ing material, including laces, metalwork, 
musical manuscripts, and Americana. 

[he general character and purpose of 
the exhibition of French decorative art and 
sculpture, arranged in Gallery D 6, is 
admirably stated in the following quota- 
tion from the review by Royal Cortissoz, 
published in the New York Tribune of 
Sunday, May 9: 

“The paintings lent for this Anniversary 
Exhibition will of course enjoy an immense 
popularity, vet they are of no greater im- 
portance than the collection assembled 
for the vast special gallery in which the 
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modern French pictures, the Courbets 
and other notable things have been shown. 
In this room there is displaved a veritable 
wilderness of the French decorative arts 
of the eighteenth century. It is a wilder- 
ness,’ but the objects are so arranged 
“that they fall into a harmony as gracious 
brilhant. The many 
furniture are interspersed with sculptures 
by Houdon, Pigalle, Pajou and Clodion, 
Looking down the room from a table at 
one end is a heroic bust in bronze by 
Coysevox. And dominating the rich en- 
semble, of which it forms an indispensable 
part, is a set of ten Gobelins tapestries, 


as it. 4s pieces of 


tapestries of positively regal splendor, in 
which the spirit of old French luxury, inter- 
penetrated by summed up. 
rhe fine thing about this room ts that while 
it crowds so many works of art together, 
constituting a whole museum, it remains 
‘all of a piece,’ demonstrating the beauty 

We can imagine this 
a mine of inspiration 


taste, seems 


of a coherent style. 
collection proving 
to the designers who will explore it this 
summer. But we value even more its 
probable influence upen taste in the large 
Therein the Trustees of the Museum 
wisdom which has 


sense. 
have best shown the 
governed their plans for this celebration. 
In everything they have done they have 
sought to give pleasure to the public. In 
this great French room they have provided 
also an ideal object lesson. [here runs 
through it, in countless mutations of form 
and decoration, the feeling for measure and 
balance, for grace and elegance, for fitness 
and for charm, which made the eighteenth 
century French craftsman an unparalleled 
servitor of the art of living. How more 
pointedly could the Museum have marked 
its function as a source of ideas not only 
in the art of America but in our social life?” 

Ihe ten great tapestries with scenes rep- 
resenting various months of the vear are 
the dominant feature of the 
With two others, now in the 
Petrograd, these 


undoubtedl\ 
exhibition. 
French Embassy at 
tapestries form a set of twelve known as the 
Months of Lucas, 
original sixteenth-century designs are as- 
cribed to Lucas van Leyden. This set, 
however, was woven at the Gobelins, by 


so called because the 
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Michel Audran in 1725, for the son of 
Louis XIV, the Comte de Toulouse, whose 
cipher and arms appear in the typically 
eighteenth-century border. The tapestries 
were placed in the Palace of Fontainebleau, 
passing afterwards into the possession of 
Louis Philippe, and later into the collection 
of Lord Somers, from whom they were 
inherited by Lady Henry Somerset in 1883. 
Throughout their history the tapestries 
appear to have had excellent care, as the 
colors, even the most delicate shades, are 
remarkably fresh, so that their warm rich 
harmony of color has lost nothing in the 
passing of time. 

Iwo other eighteenth-century tapestries 
exhibited in Gallery D 6 were also woven 
at the Gobelins, and belong to a set of the 
Four Seasons and Four Elements, some- 
times called the Portitres of the Gods. 
[hese tapestries, lent by Harry Payne 
Whitney, represent’ Bacchus, typifying 
\utumn, and Juno, typifying Air. 

In the luxurious age which produced 
these splendid weaves, not only were walls 
embellished with tapestries but chairs and 
sofas as well. Of this furniture upholstered 
with tapestry there are numerous examples 
in the exhibition, from the large figured 
floral designs of the late Louis XIV and 
Regency chairs lent by Mrs. Albert Blum 
and by Lewis L. Clarke, to the pastorals 
and floral arabesques of the Louis XVI 
furniture lent, among others, by Mrs. W. 
P. Douglas, Mortimer L. Schiff, and Mr. 
and Mrs. F. Gray Griswold. Of the Louis 
XV period may be noted the set of twelve 
chairs and two sofas upholstered in Beau- 
vais tapestry with scenes from La Fon- 
taine’s fables. This magnificent set was 
formerly in the collections of the Kings of 
Denmark and of J. Pierpont Morgan. A 
sofa and four chairs from another set with 
similar subjects are lent by Harry Payne 
Whitney. Two Louis XVI chairs covered 
with needlepoint of exquisite design arouse 
the covetousness of every feminine visitor 
to the exhibition. The owner, Mrs. Albert 
Blum, has also lent a beautiful sofa up- 
holstered in needlepoint of the Regency 
period. 

To describe in detail the numerous con- 
soles, commodes, little tables, and other 


pieces of furniture in the exhibition which 
demonstrate the taste and technical pro- 
iciency of the French craftsman, is obyj- 
ously out of the question. But we may 
instance as typical of the Regency period, 
when the disciplined magnificence of Louis 
XIV was enlivened by the joyousness and 
fantasy which prelude the triumphant 
rocaille of Louis XV, the wrought iron con- 
sole lent by Mrs. Charles A. Wimpfheimer: 
a little table of unusual design, signed by 
Toro, a loan from Mr. and Mrs. F. Gray 
Griswold; and a richly carved armoire, one 
of the few pieces owned by the Museum 
which are shown with the loans. 

How successfully the cabinet makers of 
the Louis XV period combined structural 
fitness with fanciful invention is well shown 
in such pieces of furniture as the two mar- 
quetry commodes with ormolu mounts, 
lent by Harry Payne Whitney. A mar- 
quetry desk of subtle distinction of line, 
signed by Hache of Grenoble, proves that 
craftsmanship of the first quality was not 
confined to Paris alone. The desk is lent 
by the Misses Hewitt, who have also con- 
tributed to the exhibition a_ beautiful 
painted screen by Le Prince. A charming 
example of marquetry is the elbow-height 
cabinet, signed by Ellaume, lent by Mr 
and Mrs. F. Gray Griswold. Some of the 
most delightful pieces of this elaborate 
eighteenth-century furniture in marquetr\ 
and ormolu are the little tables, of which a 
notable group of six, lent by Mrs. W. P 
Douglas, exemplifies in miniature the grace- 
ful design and skilled workmanship which 
prevailed: in the reigns of Louis XV and 
Louis XVI. With these must be men- 
tioned two exquisite little tables, in the 
Louis XVI style, ornamented with Sévres 
plaques, a loan from Mortimer L. Schiff. 

Continuing with the Louis XVI furniture, 
we may select the following pieces for notice 
two superbly ornamented commodes, one 
signed by Petit, the other by Foullet, lent 
by Mr. and Mrs. George ]. Gould; a console 
table and a commode, fine examples of 
marquetry, lent by Mrs. W. P. Douglas; 
two attractive console tables of carved 
wood, painted and gilded, lent by Mr. and 
Mrs. F. Gray Griswold; a marquetry bon- 
heur-de-jour, lent by Jules S. Bache; and 
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a splendid example of ormolu decoration, a 
commode, lent anonymously, which also 
serves as a desk when the top drawer, with 
a hinged front, is pulled out. 

Metalwork is represented in the exhibi- 
tion by a number of fine pieces, notably 
the pair of silver candelabra of the Louis 
XV period lent by Mrs. George T. 
the eighteenth century 
destroved that 

interest of extreme 


Bliss. 
French silver of 
has been so largels 
candelabra have the 
rarity in addition to their exceptional 
artistic merit. It is characteristic of the 
eighteenth century that so great a sculptor 
as Falconet should not feel it beneath his 
dignity to model figures for 
how fortunate was the result may be 
in the clock by Falconet and Lepaute, 
given to Madame de Pompadour by Louis 
XV. as well 
in ormolu and of remarkable quality, is 
lent by Mr. and Mrs. F. Griswold 
From the same lenders are two old Imari 
vases with elaborate gilt-bronze mounts 
by Gouthiére, standing on pedestals of 
carved and gilded wood in the Louis XVI 
\n unusual exhibit is the model for 
a clock in carved and gilt wood, lent by the 
Misses Hewitt. A few pieces of ceramics 
have included in the’ exhibition. 
Especially worthy of note is the 
écuelle with bleu-du-roi ground, period of 
XVI, lent by Mortimer L. Schiff 
Unhappily, the examples of French 
sculpture of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries in the permanent collection of the 
Museum are few in number, although, on 
the whole, excellent in quality. The cur- 
rent exhibition, however, offers an excep- 
tional opportunity for the study 
enjoyment of the work of several 
sculptors who are scantily, if at all, repre- 
sented in our collections. 
the 
bust in bronze of Le Grand Dauphin, lent 
by George and Florence Blumenthal. 
emotional than 
Girardon, 
among the sculptors who flourished in the 
grand siécle of Louis XIV. It is interesting 
to compare this bust, with its tumultuous 
drapery and dramatic animation, with 
Bernini's monumental Louis XIV (ex- 
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hibited in J 11), a bronze bust lent by Mr. 
and Mrs. Gould. Another 
great personage is represented in the mar- 
ble bust by Jean Louis Lemoyne, from the 
same collection as the 
the Duc de Richelieu. 
Lemoyne is the marble bust, 
S. Bache, of Mlle. Genevieve 
Malbossiere. The 


George WE 


sernini, portraying 
By Jean-Baptiste 
lent by Jules 
Francoise 


Randon de charm and 


elegance characteristic of the eighteenth 
century have now succeeded the grand 
iloguence of the art of Louis XI\ ()] 


l.emoyne’s many pupils, two of the most 
Pigalle 


represented in 


distinguished, and Pajou, are 
admirably the exhibition 
By the brilliant sculptor Pigalle are a mar- 
Mrs. William Salemen 
celebrated Mercur lying his 
Sandal, of 


ble version, lent by 
ol the 


which the original terracotta 


Altman Collection, and a 


model ts in the 


spirited bust, lent by Jules S. Bache, of 
Madame de Pompadout irved from 
French marble between 1749 and 1751 
\ masterly example of the work of Pajou 


is the marble bust of Madame de Wailly, 
the wife of the King’s architect, lent by 
Mrs. Wilham Salomon. From the same 
lender are two pleasing little groups in 


marble, also by Pajou, rt tvrs 


presenting sa 


and their children. In this hghter phase 
of sculpture, which won a wide — pop- 
ularitvy in an age of little things ex- 
quisitely done, are the terracotta Satyr 


and Nymph by Clodion and the Nymph 
and Playing Children by Marin, both lent 
by Mortimer L. Schiff. By Claude Des- 
batisse, a little known but capable sculptor 


who died in 1761, 1s a marble figure of a 


Nymph, lent by Jules S. Bache 

The outstanding sculptor of the eigh 
teenth century is unquestionably Jean- 
Antoine Houdon, who advanced consider- 
ably over his predecessors in the quality of 
naturalism, still retaining the sense ol 


sives charm to all th 
century 


beautiful form which 
productions of the 
Lent by Jules S. Bache is the extremely 
fine original plaster bust of th 
Madame Augustin of the ThéAtre Francais 
Ihe marble bust of Louis XVI, restored 

Souillard in 1817, has I: 


eighteenth 
actre¢ 5, 


by 
an appropriate p ice 
in an exhibition which owes so much of its 
the artistic 


interest to productions of his 


77) 
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is lent by Mr. and Mrs. 
Among Houdon’s ideal 


reign. The bust 
(,eorge | Gould. 
figures, the statue of Winter or The Shiver- 
ing Girl is counted one of the artist’s mas- 
terpieces. [The marble of this sculpture ts 
in the Museum at Montpellier. The beau- 
tiful bronze of La Frileuse in our exhibition 
is lent by Henry P. Davison 


A MEMORIAL TO WILLIAM 
LORING ANDREWS 


| © commemorate the thirty-eight vears 
of service to the Museum, as Trustee and 
Honorary Librarian, by the late Wilham 
Andrews, an exhibition of works 
published by him has_ been 
placed in the Library of the Museum 

In order to secure the exhibits, certain of 
his old friends were communicated with 
and a hearty response was made. The 
donors thus far have been Mr. and Mrs. 
ik dward D. Adams, James F. Drake, Tracy 
Dows, R. T. Haines Halsey, and Howard 
Mansfield: the lenders, Walter Gilliss and 
Robert Hartshorne. Appended hereto ts a 


Loring 


written or 


list of books owned by the Museum, and 
also a list of books still desired. It is 
hoped that the volumes needed may be pre- 
sented in order that a complete collection 
of his works may 
permanent memorial to one who labored so 
faithfully for the Museum and its Library. 


be kept together as a 


Books written by William Loring An- 
drews, the property of the Museum: 


ROGER PAYNE AND HIS ART. 


N. Y. 1892. 125 copies printed on Holland 
paper 
[HE BRADFORD MAP. to accompany 


a facsimile of an actual survey made by 
James Lyne and printed by Wm. Bradford 
in 1731 
N. Y. 1893. 142 copies printed 
\ SHORT HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE ART Ol 
BOOK BINDING. 


N. Y. 1895 
SEXTODECIMOS ET INFRA 
N. Y, 1894. 140 copies on English hand-made 


plate paper 
\N ESSAY ON THE PORTRAITURE OF THE AMER- 
ICAN REVOLUTIONARY Wak, being an ac- 
count of a number of the engraved portraits 
connected therewith remarkable for their 
rarity or otherwise interesting 
N. Y. 1896. 185 copies on hand-made paper 
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NeW AMSTERDAM, NEW ORANGE. New York. A 

hronologically arranged account of engraved 

views of the city from the first picture pub. in 

MDCLI until the year MDCCC, 

N. \ 1597 100 copies printed,. 

FRAGMENTS OF AMERICAN HISTORY -ill. by works 
of our own engravers who flourished in the 
XVITL century 


N. Y. 1898. 80 copies printed on American 
hand-made paper 
\ TFIO OF EIGHTEENTH CENTURY FRENCH EN- 


GRAVERS IN MINIATURE, FICQUET 
GsRATELOUP 
N. Y. 1898. 161 copies on imperial Japan 
paper, no longer exported 
}AMES LYNE’s SURVEY, Or as it is More commen!) 
alled, the Bradford map appen- 
dix to the Bradford map, pub. in 1893. 


SAVART 


N. Y. 1900 35 ccples printed on imperial 
Japan paper. Another copy—170_ copies 
printed on Holland paper. 

GOSSIP ABOUT BOOK COLLECTING . 
N. Y. 1000 125 copies on Holland paper 


\nother copy—32 copies on imperial Japan 
paper 
PAUL REVERE AND HIS ENGRAVIN¢ 


N. Y. 1001. 135 copies printed on French 
hand-made paper 
JEAN GROLIER Dt SERVIER, VISCOUN] 


D’AGuIsy Some account of his life and 
of his famous library. 
N. Y. 1902. 150 copies printed. 

AN ENGLISH XIX CENTURY SPORTSMAN, BIBLIO- 

PHILE. AND BINDER OF ANGLING BOOKS 
N. Y. 1906. 125 copies printed on Van 
Gelder paper. 

Tee TREATYSE OF FYSSHYNGE WITH AN ANGLE, 
from the book of St. Albans with an intro- 
ductory essay by Wm. Loring Andrews. 

N. Y. 1903. 150 copies printed on hand-made 
paper at the Gilliss press, from type cast spe- 
cially for this book patterned after the 
traditional old English character first used by 
Wynkyn de Worde. 

[HE HEAVENLY JERUSALEM A MEDIEVAL SONG 

OF THE JOYS OF THE CHURCH TRIUMPHANT. 
N. Y. 1908. 120 copies printed on Arches 
hand-made paper, 27 copies on imperial Japan 
paper, 5 copies on special French Japan paper 

BIBLIOPEGY IN THE UNITED STATES AND KIN- 
DRED SUBjECTS 

N 7%; 1902 

JacoB STEENDAM, NOCH VASTER; A memoir of 
the first poet in New Netherland, with 
translations of his poems descriptive of the 
colony. 


N. Y. 1908. 115 copies printed 


Books published by William Loring 
Andrews, the property of the Museum: 
EULOGY ON | homas 

Hicks 
N y 1d05 


SoO copies 


THOMAS CRAWFORD, by 
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Lines TO THE Recorver, by Fitz-Greene 
Halleck 
N. Y. 1866. 70 copies printed 
FANNY, a poem, by Fitz-Greene Halleck. 
N. Y 1866. 70 copies printed. 
REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD YORKER, by the late 
Wm A. Duer, LL.D. President of Colum- 
bia College. 
N. Y. 1867. 35 copies printed 
\ CHOICE COLLECTION OF BOOKS FROM THE AL- 
DINE PRESSES in the possession of W. | 
Andrews, with a short introductory account 
of the Aldus family = P 
N. Y. privately printed at the De Vinne press, 
1885. 


Books desired by the Museum: 


\ STRAY LFAF FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OI! 


WASHINGTON IRVING AND CHARLES 
DICKENS. 

N. Y. 1894. 75 copies printed on Japan 
paper. 


THE OLD BOOKSELLERS OF NeW YORK AND 
OTHER PAPERS. 
N. Y. 1895. 142 copies on hand-made paper, 
pl, on Japan paper 
\ PROSPECT OF THE COLLEDGES IN CAMBRIDGI 


IN NEW ENGLAND, ENGRAVED BY WM 
3URGIS IN 1726 
N. Y. 1897. 115 copies on hand-made paper. 


[HE JOURNEY OF THE ICONOPHILES AROUND NEW 
YorK in search of the historical and pictur- 
esque, with a description of the frontispiece 
the Ambuscade picture, by W. L. Andrews 
N. Y. 1897. 87 copies printed on imperial 
Japan paper. 

\N INDEX TO THE ILLUSTRATIONS IN THE MAN- 
UALS OF THE CORPORATION OF THE CITY OF 
New YorK 1841-1870. 

N. Y. 1906. Society of Iconophiles. 100 
copies printed for those not members of the 
society. 

WASHINGTON’S RECEPTION BY THE LADIES Of} 
TRENTON, Apr. 21, 1780. 

N. Y. 1903. Society of Iconophiles. 104 

copies printed on hand-made paper. 

CATALOGUE OF THE BOOKS AND PRINTS IN THI 
COLLECTION OF W. L. ANDREWS. 

A manuscript book, with illuminated letter 
Priced in pencil. 

THe HUDSON-FULTON CELEBRATION, BY GUSTAV 
KoBBE WITH A FOREWORD BY W. L. An- 
DREWS. 

N. Y. Society of Iconophiles, 1910. 106 ccpies 

on hand-made O. W. paper, 16 copies on im- 
perial Japan paper, 

VIEWS OF EARLY NEW YORK WITH ILLUSTRATIVE 
SKETCHES prepared for the New York 
chapter of the Colonial order of the Acorn. 

N.Y. 1904. Privately printed at the De Vinne 

_press. 213 copies printed. 

CATALOGUE OF THE W. L. ANDREWS COLLECTION 
OF EARLY BOOKS IN THE LIBRARY OF YALE 
UNIVERSITY. 

N. Y. 1913. 
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\MONG MY BOOKS (verses by Samuel Minturn 


Peck) Printed for W. L. Andrews at the 
De Vinne press. 
N. Y. 1894. 
OF THE EXTRA ILLUSTRATION OF BOOKS. 


London 1900 
CATALOGUE OF THE ENGRAVINGS ISSUED BY THE 
SociETY OF ICONOPHILES 
BIBLIOGRAFHY OF BOOKS issued in 
tions 1585-1908 


limited edi- 


Should it be known that there are other 
works than those referred to herein, it 1s 
hoped that the information will be com- 
municated to the Librarian of the Museum 

W. C. 


THE ACQUISITION OF A GIRO- 
LAMO DAI LIBRI 


A FAMOUS altarpiece of unusually 
large size! painted by Girolamo dai Libri 
for the high altar of the church of San 
Leonardo near Verona, has recently been 
bought and has been placed on exhibition 
in Gallery 30. It comes from Hamilton 
Palace near Glasgow, the property of the 
Dukes of Hamilton, where it was built into 
the wall of the great staircase. It has been 
commented upon by Waagen, by Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle, and all the modern au- 
thorities on its school, as well as by Vasari, 
who writes of it in his life of Girolamo in 
the Lives of the Painters (Bohn’s Edition, 
vol. 5, pp. 328, 329) in the following de- 
lightful passage: 

“In San Monte near 
Verona, he also painted the picture of the 
high altar, the commission for which he 
received from the Cartieri family. This 
work, which is very large, and comprises 
numerous figures, is highly esteemed by 
everyone. Above everything else, it 1s 
remarkable for a singularly beautiful 
landscape. But a circumstance, which is 


Leonardo del 


not unusual in our days, then awakened 
extraordinary admiration for the pictur 
now in question; this was a tree, against 
which a large seat or throne whereon the 
Madonna ts seated appears to be supported 
This tree, which seems to be a laurel, 
projects considerably forward and over- 
shadows the throne, but that which sur- 
W. 6 


‘Oil on canvas. H 2 inches 


feet, 10 inches. 


14 feet, 
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prised all men at the time we refer to was, 
that between the branches, which are not 
very thick, there appears the clear heaven 
so pure and beautiful that the tree really 
seems to be a real and living one. Very 
graceful is it withal, and so natural, that 
birds, which have by chance entered the 
Church through its different openings, 
have been many times seen to fly 
it for the purpose of alighting 
more particularly the swallows which have 
their nests among the beams of the roof, 
and which, as well as their little ones, have 


towards 
thereon, 


been seen to do this, as is aflirmed by per- 
sons entirely worthy of credence and more 
times than Among others who de- 
clare this to be a fact 1s the Padre Don 
Giuseppe Mangiuoli, a Veronese, who has 
been twice General of his order, and is a 
a most holy life, who would not, 


one. 


person ol 
for all the world could offer, assert a thing 
that was not entirely true. The father 
Don Girolamo Volpini also, a Veronese, and 
many other persons relate the same thing.” 
Under the laurel tree upon which the 
birds of Verona often tried to alight sits 
the Virgin with the Christ Child on her 
knee. At her right are Saint Leonard, the 
patron of the church where the altarpiece 
was placed, and Saint Catherine; at her left 
Saint Augustine and Saint Apollonia. 
low the rocky ledge on which her throne 
rests are three child angels singing and 
playing instruments. Saint Leonard’s dal- 
matic of cloth of gold is ornamented at the 
breast with a half-length figure of Saint 
John Baptist and at its lower part by a 
similar figure of Saint Jerome, identified 
by the model of the church he 
Saint Leonard himself holds the fetters as 
the patron saint of prisoners. At Saint 
Catherine’s feet is the broken spiked wheel 
of her martyrdom. The border of Saint 
Augustine’s cope is also embroidered with 
saints, here in full length: two of these 
figures are recognizable as Saint Veronica 
and Saint Anthony. Saint Apollonia holds 
the pincers with which her teeth were pulled 
previous to her martyrdom by fire. There 
is a dead tree beside the laurel, a peacock 
a symbol of the resurrection—perching on 
one of its branches. The dead tree is the 





Be- 


carries. 
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tree of the forbidden fruit of the Garden of 
Eden from which Adam picked death for 
his posterity until their redemption by the 
tree of life, the cross, namely, here sym- 
bolized by the living tree before which the 
Virgin sits. 

The landscape is remarkable. The rocky 
hill at the left is crested with a mediaeval 
castle in the manner that Albert Direr had 
made fashionable in north Italian art; be- 
hind the laurel tree is an estuary and on its 
far banks a crag with buildings at the top 
and near and distant mountains, all these 
latter much in the character of the land- 
scape of the valley of the Adige, perhaps 
the representation of some particular place. 
rhere is a strikingly naturalistic sky, light 
in tone, against which the tree shows with 
admirable effect. The composition is in 
the best tradition of the time, giving a 
spaciousness, a tranquillity to the scene 
that later and even greater art frequently 
missed altogether. 

The Mantegna-like quality of the work 
has been generally commented upon. It 
must have been painted before 1526 when 
Girolamo fell under the spell of the work of 
Cavazzola (Morando), as is shown in his 
altarpiece of San Giorgio painted in that 
year. The execution of every part is most 
careful and elaborate but the minute details 
detract in no way from the general im- 
pression. The monumental composition 
and the brilliant, even gaudy color must 
have made a striking and noble effect when 
it was in its original place. Pictures such 
as this are always seen to the best advantage 
in the places for which they were painted. 
One feels in this instance that distance and 
a rather subdued light are necessary for the 
effect which the artist intended and indeed 
excellently attained. 

The altarpiece is of the sort that will 
prove of great and lasting benefit to a repre- 
sentative collection such as ours, no matter 
in which way fashions in appreciation ma) 
change. It has always been counted as one 
of the masterpieces of the painter, and he 
himself is among the most prominent 
artists of his section of Italy while it pre- 
served its individual characteristics. 


B. B. 
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ACCESSIONS 


[THE GIRL WITH A DOG BY RIC- 
ARD. S. W. de Jonge has given to the Mu- 
seum theGirl with a Dog by Gustave Ricard, 
one of the pictures borrowed for the Fiftieth 
Anniversary Exhibition and now exhibited 
in Gallery 20. Pictures by Ricard are 
rare in America; so far as 1s known, this 1s 
the only work by him in the country. His 
fame, which has grown steadily in France 
since his death, has scarcely spread to 


foreign parts. The Louvre now owns 
some half dozen of his pictures and he has 
come to be regarded tn France as one of 
the most sensitive portraitists of his gen- 
eration. His art derives in some measur 
from Prudhon; he was, besides, an eager 
student of the masters, Titian, Rubens, 
and Van Dyck being his particular admira- 
tions. His own never 


clouded by his great exemplars, however 


personality was 


a personality in which tenderness, grace, 
and a fastidious regard for workmanship 
were prominent qualities. 


AN IMPORTANT LOAN IN THE DEPARTMENT 
oF Prints. The Department of Prints 
has just received as a loan trom Ogden 
Codman his collection of books and prints 
illustrative of the arts of the interior decor- 
ator and architect. This most generous 
loan constitutes the most important addi- 
tion to the collection of “ornament” in 
the Museum that has as vet been made. 
It includes many of the most important 
documents of the eighteenth century both in 
France and England, and taken in con- 
junction with the material already in the 
Museum affords an opportunity almost 
unique in this country for the study of the 
eighteenth century decoration. 

When the installation of the collection 
has been completed, a matter which will 
probably take some little time, it will be 
thrown open to duly qualified students, 
who may have access to it through the 
Print Room. 


AND NOTES 


MEMBERSHIP. At the meeting of the 
Executive Committee, held May 17, 1920, 
two persons having duly qualified were 
elected Fellowship Members and = 203 
Sustaining Members, in ready and gratify- 
ing response to an appeal to increase the 
number of members in the higher classes 
of annual membership in recognition of the 
fiftieth year since the founding of the 
Museum. The names thus enrolled are 
as follows: 

FELLOWSHIP MemBers: A. H. 
\rtemas Ward 

SUSTAINING 
\dams, Frederick 


Wi fe yds. 


MemBERs: Frederick B 
Allien, Mrs. H. O., 
\rmour, Armsby, Norbert H. 
Bachmann, Mrs. Robert Bacon, Emil 
Baerwald, James Barber, C. W. Barron, 
\. Chester Beatty, August Belmont, 
William S. Benson, Emil Berolzheimer, 
S. R. Bertron, Nicholas Biddle, Edwin H. 
Blashfield, Mrs. Albert Blum, Sidney 
Blumenthal, Stephen Norman Bond, Paul 
J. Bonwit, G. T. Bonner, Anson W. Bur- 
chard, Winthrop Burr, Elmer T. Butler, 
James P. Cahen, J. Herbert Case, George 
|. Cheney, Hugh J. Chisholm, Joseph H. 
Choate, C. T. Church, George H. Church, 
Mrs. Meriweather P. Close, Mrs. M. Le 
Cordier, 


George 


3run Cooper, Mrs. Auguste J. 
Mrs. J]. Van Rensselaer Cramer, Frank H. 
Crane, William V. Creighton, Ralph Crews, 
James W. Cromwell, Mrs. E. B. Currier 
F. Kingsbury Curtis, Frederick A. Dallett, 
William H. Davidge, Alvah Davison, 
George W. Davison, Henry P. Davison, 
Mrs. L. C. DeCoppet, Henry L. de Forest, 
Shepard Kk. de Forest, Warren Delano 
Theodore DeWitt, Miss Angela Diller, 
Mrs. Richard A. Dorman, Michael Dreicer, 
Homer A. Dunn, Mrs. H. B. Durvea, Henry 
R. Dwight, Charles B. Eddy, Howard 
Elliott, William Emerson, Arthur B 
Emmons, Edward Epstean, Irving P 
Favor, Leon Fisher, John H. Flagler, 
Edgar E. Frank, Mrs. Leopold Fred- 
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erick, Walter E. Frew, Edward I. Frost, 
George A. Fuller, R. Horace Gallatin, 
Mrs. Ellen M. H. Gates, Edwin Gould, 
Lee Ashley Grace, Sinclair Graham, Arthur 
D. Gray, John D. Graziadei, Mrs. Herbert 
Groesbeck, Jr., Mrs. Frederick W. Gunther, 
C. H. Haig, L. Gordon Hammersley, Mrs. 
Oscar Hammerstein, John Henry Ham- 
mond, Benjamin V. Harrison, Louis Haus- 
wirth, Wm. Weaver Heaton, Hancke 
Hencken, Max Herman, Newbold | 

Herrick, James S. Higbie, Walter Hinch- 
man, Richard M. Hoe, Mrs. Richard M. 
Hoe, Ernest Hopkinson, James Imbrie, 
Mrs. Adrien Iselin, Robert Jaffray, Mrs. 
Walter B. James, Alfred Jaretski, Jean 
Jeaume, Alfred W. Jenkins, Robert E. 
Jennings, William R. Jones, Wm. Mitchell 
Kendall, E. G. Kennedy, Joseph Kohn- 
stamm, Robert Law, Jr., George Leaske, 
Philip Lehman, Mrs. Philip Lehman, 
Richard W. Lehne, Henry Leon, M. Liss- 
berger, Julius Loeb, Russell H. Loines, 
William J. Turner Lynch, James S. Mc- 


Cullough, G. W. McGarrah, Robert Mc- 
Gregor, Robert McKelvey, Henry P 
McKenney, Ranald H. Macdonald, Mrs. 


Bruce Mackelvie, Mrs. Howard Mansfield, 
Everett Masten, Wm. Rutherford Mead, 
Arthur G. Meyer, Frederic ]. Middlebrook, 
N. E. Montross, Miss Alice M. More, 
Carl Muller, Edward E. Nahon, Morgan 
J. O’Brien, Edward A. Olds, Charles D. 
Orth, Marx Ottinger, Lucien Oudin, 
Edmund Penfold, A. Maclay Pentz, Robert 
P, Perkins, M. Warley Platzek, Miss 
Florence L. Pond, James E. Pope, Joseph 
F. Price, H. H. Raymond, William Ren- 
nult, Mrs. H. Newell Reynolds, William J. 
Riker, G. Theodore Roberts, H. B. Roelker, 
Harold A. Rosenbaum, Alfred S. 
Peter W. Rouss, Sr., George E. Ruppert, 
Frederick Kelsey Rupprecht, Julius Sachs, 
Reuben Sadowsky, Horace A. Saks, Charles 
E. Sampson, Oscar Schmied, Heinrich 
Schniewind, Jr., Willard Scudder, Jef- 
ferson Seligman, Daniel Seymour, Henry 
T. Seymour, Edward W. Sheldon, George 
Beekman Sheppard, Samuel M. Siegman, 
Benjamin F. Simmons, Mrs. William A. 
Slater, Benson B. Sloan, Henry T. Sloane, 
John Sloane, J. J. Slocum, Charles Robin- 


son Smith, Louis Morris Starr, Daniel M. 


Rossin, 
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Stimson, Herbert N. Straus, Jesse Isidor 
Straus, Albert Strauss, Joseph E. Sterrett, 
Albert Tag, Robert Coleman Taylor, 
Stevenson Taylor, Theodore Tiedemann, 
W. Parsons Todd, Spencer Turner, William 


3urnet Tuthill, Mrs. Patrick A. Valentine, 


Jesse G. Velie, Mrs. Anna Von Sedlitz, 
Charles M. Warner, Mrs. John Hobart 
Warren, Edward Weston, Miss Lilla C 
Wheeler, John E. Whitaker, Harold T. 
White, Mrs. Agnes B. Whitlach, Mrs 
Henry B. Wilson, R. Thornton Wilson, 
Edmond E. Wise, Mrs. Lewis S. Wolff 


Mrs. Edward Wren 
One hundred and sixty-four persons were 
elected Annual Members 
OF EARLY AMERICAN 
Visitors to the early 
Museum will 


REARRANGEMENT 
StuDy COLLECTION. 
American collections of the 
be interested in certain rearrangements in 
the study room in the basement of Wing H, 
where have been exhibited for some years 
past the earlier types of furniture from th 
Bolles Collection, with other objects ol 
American decorative art. The rearrange- 
ment recently effected has made possible 
the showing of practically the whole of the 
collections of early American 
\gainst the windows 


Museum 
glass and pottery. 


are cases of colored glass, mainly from 
the Hunter Collection of Stiegel glass 


which is seen to best advantage against thi 
light. Of the five wall cases, two against 


the south wall contain white Stiegel glass 


with engraved and enameled decoration; 
two against the west wall contain late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century 
pottery—Pennsylvania — slipware, Con- 


necticut, New York, New Jersey, and mis- 
cellaneous pieces; while the case against the 
east wall holds Bennington pottery of the 
middle of the nineteenth century Phe 
floor cases in the center of the room contain 
white glass whose metallic quality 1s best 
brought out by reflected light. 

hang on the walls 
and 


bed- 


Groups of brasses 
furniture hardware, 
warming while a 
spreads show various weaving designs and 


door knockers, 


pans number of 
embroidery stitches of the early nineteenth 
century. All the furniture and woodwork 
remains with slight changes in grouping. 
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[his material is arranged primarily as a path which its further development must the 
study collection and supplements that of follow. ws 
similar provenance found in the adjoining [his last Museum publication is on sale wit 
corridor and in F 21, 24, and 25. at the Museum as well as by the Yale twe 

University Press. ( 

HELMETS AND Bopy ARMOR IN MODERN atic 
WARFARE.! The first authoritative ac- THe First PURCHASE OF THE Museum. the 
count of the part played by armor in the In connection with the Fiftieth Anniver- of | 
recent war has now been printed by the | sary Exhibition, an additional label which par 
Yale University Press and issued by the _ reads as follows: “One of the 174 pictures tior 
Educational Committee of this Museum _ first purchased by the Museum, 1871,” mu 
with the permission of the United States has been attached to some fifty paintings 
War Department. The author, Bashford in the galleries. It was thought fitting tiot 
Dean, Curator of Armor in the Museum, — that this distinguishing mark be placed on inst 
writes from the vantage-ground of his — our first acquisitions, those that next vear per: 
knowledge of ancient armor, and as Major will have formed part of the Museum for the 
of Ordnance in charge of the Armor Unit — half a century Phese labels will be found of 1 
of the Equipment Section of the Engineer- = on many works whose excellence time has ma’ 
ing Division and Chairman of the Com- — served to enhance—on Hille Babbe by ami 
mittee on Helmets and Body Armor of the | Frans Hals, on the Old Fiddler by Ostade, izat 
National Research Council during the war — on still lifes by Fyt and many others of the and 
had exceptional opportunities to study the Dutch, Flemish, and French schools, as end 
question of armor-making and armor-_ well as on a beautiful pair of landscapes by | 
wearing today and to aid in the solution of | Guardi and on three brilliant pictures by in \ 
some of the practical problems connected liepolo. They serve to emphasize the fact part 
therewith that the first purchase of the Museum was peo 

Broadly, he approaches the subject from — not unworthy of any growth it may attain. thai 
two angles, from the standpoint of its rep 
utility and of its beauty. Under the first \ FINAL CHILDREN’S Hour. The Mon- art, 
category comes the consideration of the  itors of the Sunday story-hours, graded as mos 
ballistic value of metals, their weight and Knights, Squires, and Pages, gave an enter- sess 
malleability. Under the second, the much — tainment under the auspices of the Educa- as 
less obvious, but almost equally important tional Department of the Museum, on resp 
question of aesthetics. Dr. Dean writes: May 20 in honor of the American Federa- tion 
“In olden times there is no question that tion of Arts. This consisted of a_ play qua 
the beauty of his armor helped the soldier — entitled Through the Doorway of the Past larg 
to bear the burden. And in modern war-_ into the Land of Nowadays, and based by of A 


fare it is more than probable that no armor 
would have been accepted widely had it 
not possessed certain aesthetic elements. 
The helmet, for example, worn by the 
French in the present war would never 
have gaiped its extraordinary 
had it not been attractive in its lines.” 
Phirdly, there is the all-important question 
of the soldier’s own attitude towards 


success 


his armor. The book closes with a clear 


statement of the present inadequacies o 


our armor and a broad indication of the 


Helmets and Body Armor in Modern War 
fare by Bashtord Dean, Ph. D. Quarto. 325 pp 
239 ill. Yale University Press, New Haven, 


1Q20 Price, $6.00 


Miss Chandler, the writer, upon stories that 
she has told the children during the past 
winter; Schumann’s music for children 
plaved by Mrs. Henry L. de Forest; and a 
tableau representing the poster for the 
Sunday story-hours designed by Florence 
delightfully natural 
acting and as an evidence of 


Ivins. Both as 


bit of 
training that has resulted in keen enjoy- 
ment of the Museum and knowledge ol 
its collections on the part of the actors, 
It was a pleasant ending to the year’s pro- 
gram. 


tHE AMERICAN 
sEUMS. The fifteenth annual meeting of 


ASSOCIATION OF Mtv- 
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BULLETIN OF THE 


the American Association of Museums 
was held at Washington, D. C., May 17-19 
with a attendance of eighty- 
two. 

Of special significance were the incorpor- 
ation of the Association under the laws of 
the District of Columbia, the amendment 
of the constitution, and the desire on the 
part of the members to make the Assccia- 


registered 


tion of greater usefulness to the cause of 
museums in America. 

The important changes in the constitu- 
tion are, the opening of membership to 
institutions kindred to museums and to 
persons directly interested in the object of 
the Association, the adoption of a method 
of voting by letter whereby every member 
may his for and for 
amendments to the constitution, the organ- 
ization of sections as Occasion may require, 
and the establishment of a permanent 
endowment fund. 

The address of President Paul M. Rea, 
in which he urged greater activity on the 
part of the Association to the end that the 
people of America may be brought to realize 
that museums are not only the natural 
repositories for valuable objects of science, 
art, and history, but are institutions fore- 
most in the work of exploration and pos- 


cast vote officers 


sessed of great educational possibilities 
as yet little realized, found enthusiastic 


response in the sentiment that the Associa- 
tion should establish a national head- 
quarters with a paid Secretary looking to a 
larger service in the interest of the museums 
of America. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OIF 


ARI 


Of particular interest to officials of art 
museums were the papers by Miss Anna C 
Chandler of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, by Benjamin Ives Gilman and Huger 
Elliott, of the Museum of Fine Arts, Bos- 
ton, and Miss Alice A. Driggs, Founder of 
The American Museum and Temple of 
Music; and the inspection of the building 
of the new Freer Art Museum. 

Miss Chandler described in detail how 
the Metropolitan Museum is_ reaching 
thousands of children each year through 
instruction and stories to classes of school 
children visiting the Museum, through 
demonstration periods to teachers, through 
story-hours to children, and more 
Wednesdays 
and 


Sunday 
intimate children’s hours on 
and Thursdays, and through 
stories at schools upon request. 

Mr. Gilman’s paper dealt with the ad- 
vantages of the basilica type of building 
over the temple type for museum purposes 
He objected to such a plan as that offered 
by Mevric R. Rogers in the “Architectural 


talks 


Record’? for December, 1919, and 
“Museum Work” for March, 1920, In 
which elements from both types are 


utilized. 

Mr. Elhott in his paper, ““A Museum of 
Fine Arts in Utopia,” 
whereby the art museum 
its objects as to get the maximum results 


presented a plan 
may so arrange 
in appreciation and in facts. 
rhe plan of Miss Driggs to establish the 
Museum and Temple of Musk 
endorsed by the Association. 
Haro_D L. MaADIson. 


American 
was heartily 





SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF LOANS 
FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY EXHIBITION 


CLASS OBJECI SOU RCI 


ARMS AND ARMO Sword guards (42), Japanes« ent by Howard Mansfield 
Wing H, Room 6 

(LERAMICS Pe ery tomb f? Ire O Norse (_hinese \ 
Floor Il, Room 5 date before | ‘ang dyn \nonymous Loan 


Floor 11, Room 


f 
J 
y, 


of Louis XV1 Lent by Mr. and Mrs. | 
Gray Griswold | 
DRAWINGS Drawings (45 European, XVI—XIX 
Floor Il, Room 25 cent 
Floor 11, Room 25 Drawings (4 
French, XVIII cent Lent by Mortimer L. Schiff \N 
LACES k lace sha French, XIX cent Lent by Miss Margaret | 


Wing H, Room 22 Duncan 
MANUSCRIPTS Cantata, by Mozart; score of Semiramis 
Floor |, Musical Ir 1773-1830); book of thirty-three songs \N 
struments Gallery with piano accompaniment by Haydn 
account of musical performance held in 
Westminster Abbey, 1784, in commem- 
oration of Hands Lent by Harry Harkness 
| la eT \ 
PAINTINGS Portrait of La Baronne Rigolay d’Orny 
Floor I], Room 2¢ by Jean Marc Nattier; [The Swing, by { 
Jean Baptiste Pater; portrait of a lady 
by Francois Boucher; portrait of a man Ce, 
by Maurice Quentin de La Tour; por- 


trait of La Marquise d’Angelure, by ] 
B. Perroneau; The Dancer with Cas 
tanets, by Jean Antoine Watteau; *The 
First Kiss, and *La Bonne Mere, by 
Jean Honoré Fragonard; *portrait of a 
irl, and *portrait of a boy, by Jean 


B plist (GsreuZe portrait of a lady. by 


t 
Nicolas Lancret—French ent by S. Reading Bertron . 
Floor Il, Room 27 Venus and Adonis, by Peter Paul Rubens 
Floor 11, Room 28 portrait of Queen Mariana of Austria 


by Velazquez; portrait of Don Ignacio 
de Garcini, and portrait of Donna Joseta 


Floor Il, Room 24 de Garcini, by Gova; portrait of a lady, 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds ent by Harry Payne Bing- 
ham ,; 
PAINTINGS : Lady Betty Delmé and Children, by Si 
Floor II], Room 24 Joshua Reynolds ent by Mrs. Herbert | 
Satterlee . 
Floor I], Room 11 Portrait of Cardinal Bembo, by Titian os 
Italian, 1477-1576 lent by Charles M. Schwat 
SCULPTURI Marble bust, unfinished, of a lady, by 
Wing J, Room 12 Desiderio da Settignano, Italian, XV cent. Lent by Harry Payne Bing- 
ham 
Wing J, Room 11 Bronze bust, Louis XIV, by Giovanni 
Lorenzo Bernini, 1598-1080,—Italian Fan 
Floor Il, Room 6 marble bust, Louis XVI, by Jean An- ' 
toine Houdon, 1741-1828; marble bust, 
Duc de Richelieu, by Jean Louis Le- \ 
Moyne, 1688-1737,—French ent by George J]. Gould 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition 
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Wing | 
Wing H, 


Room 13 


Room 17 


WooDWORK AND | 
TURE 
Wing | 
Floor 1] 


Room 11 
Room 6 


THE METROPOLITAN Ml 


Embroidered line 

“Embroidered bedspread ( 
cent 

X\ Ill cent 


Armchairs (3), Frencl 
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Armchairs (8 
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LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


TIAN 


ANTIQUITIES-CLASSI 
Fighth Classical 
Room 


Sixth Classi 


|! Room 
ARMS AND ARMOR 
Wing H 
Wing H 
Wing H 
CERAMICS 
Floor || 
Wing H 


Room 5 
Room ¢s 


Room Q 


Room 5 


> - 
toom 15 


Wing k, Room 


te 


Wing | 
Wing H 
Wing H 


Room 14 
Room 14 
Room 16 


EWELR‘ 
Wino } Room Q 
*Not vet placed on |} 


TRecent Acc 
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APRIL AND MAY, 1920 


OBIEC]1 
*Pottery Vase, predynast 
*Bronze figure of Osir {. 
2 late dynastic 
Cups (2), ladle and spoons silver 
bronze. found Boscorea mar 
ert \phrodit. 1\ nt. tv4 } 
2 bronze m ©) 1D Cit 
‘ 
ce 
Pp a 
ir of pistols. s ‘ | ist 
Dagger, Thibe XVIIT ce 
Banner, Italian (Venetiar lated 
Bo azed pottery. Chinese, Sut ‘ 
Pieces of pottery and stoneware (28 
steins, mugs, and drug pots, prin 


German, XVII-NVIII cent 


Hamed 
XIX cent 


Dish, signed ‘ 


XVII 


Bowls (4), Persian (Rhages), VII-X 

l'azza, majolica, Italian, XVI 

Sugar bowl, Lowestoft, | \ 
cent 

Shawl, Indi XVIII 

*Child’s costum er roider Gr 
lated 1882 

Drawings (3) and etching, The Met 
politan Museum of Art in Fourte 
Street, 1873-1879, by Frank W 


\merican 
*Portrait of 
head 
*Fan, Ja 


English 
XIX cent 


Bone 


panese 


Gold ornament, Chinese, T’ang period 


xhibition 


oor 1, Roon 


yom (I 


Egyptian (Fost 
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CLA OBJECI 
Mep P Peace and War, by Em 
Fle lI, R i2 yIQ 


METAL‘ Pomander, silver, French, XVII cent 


Wing H, Room 12 





Wing H, Room 22 ( lelier rmolu, Fr ite XVIII 
en 
MIN ae of NJ } niel Grifting Amer . 
XVITT ce 
NTI f a Girl with Dog, by Louis 
Floor Il, Room 2 Gus Ricard, French, 1824-1872 
*Truth, by Henry P. Gray; Sunrise on the 


hard W. Hubbard 
Meadows 


TSS2 


by Ric 


e H. Smillie, dated 


Floor 11, Room Port of Mrs. Thomas Brewster Coo 
jge, by Chester Harding, 1792-186 
+Pane lhe Entr ce Hi of The Metri 
politan Museum of Art when in Four- 
teenth Street, by Frank Waller, Amer- 
ican 
REPRODUCTIONS Rubbings (3), on paper, of Chou tablets in 
Wing H, Study roon Yunan Province, modern 





SCULPTURI hisattva, Matreva, from 
Wing E, Room 13A nt. A.D.; stone group, 





idh nd Bodhisattvas, and seated 
Buddha, stone, VIII cent A.D 
Wing J, Room 12 Indian; terracotta statue, St. Mark, 
attributed to Antoine Juste, Franco- 
Italian, XVI cent an 
Wing E, Room i3¢ Stone bust of a deity, XII cent.; carved 
wood statue of deity VII cent 
Indian 
Engravings (2),sardonyx—Europa, signed 
‘“‘Kromas,’” and Bacchic procession 
Italian, XVII! cent 
Wing J], Room Statuette part of a shaf marble 
tle: torso with head of Christ and 
afts, marble, French, abt. 1400 
Wing E, Rocm 13¢ Stupa, stone. Indian, VIII-XI1 cent 
*Bust of a Man, marble, by Paul W. Bart- 
lett 
Floor |, Room 40A Statue, stone, On the Threshold, by Edit 


Woodman Burroughs 


Floor |, Room 40A Bust, marble, Louise, by Evelyn Beatrice 
Longman, 1910 
[TEXTILES Tapestry, Moses Striking the Rock, Flem- 


Wing H, Room 8 ish, first half of XVII cert 


*Pieces of lace European, XVI-XX 


cent 
j 


Brocade 


44 


XVII-XVITI 


sewed 


s (433), European 
cent.; embroidery (three 
together), brocade and 
panel, French, period of Louis XV; bro 
cade, Italian, period of Louis XV; 
table covers (2), American, 1846 

Hanging, printed, Indian, XVII cent 


Wing H, Study Room) 
pieces 


embroidered 


Wing H, Study Room 
*Not yet placed on Exhibition 
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SOURCI 
: og | 
Gift of Pierre C. Cartier | 
} 
Gift of Mrs. Arthur Curtiss \ 
James 
Purchase ( 
Gift of Mrs Kate } oote Coe 
Gift of S. W. de Jonge ! 
\ 
Gift of Samuel P. Avery 
Gift of James B. Ford Wi 
Purct Sé 
Purchase 
A 
Gift of Governor Yung 
Lung Yu 
( 
Purchase 
{ 
Pur S¢ M 
I 
Gift of Mrs. A. B. Moran. 
Gitt of G. J. Demo 
Gift of P Mallon 
Gift of Mrs. Clinton Ogilvie \ 
Purchas 
Pr rcha ( 
\ 
Gift of the Family of Frede- 
rick W Rhinelander, 
through Thomas N. Rhine- Re 
lander \ 
Gilt of Lady Alan Johnstone OCUL 
\ 
I 
TEX 
\\ 
Purchase Woo 
Gift of Mis. Albert Blum TI 
(W 
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CLASS OBJEC] SOURCI 








TEXTILES Embroideries (5), Greek, (Mytilene 
er Wing H, Study Room) XVIII cent Gift of Mrs. Edward Robin- 
2a ee ? son 
i *Ribbons (18), French (7), early XIX cent. Gift of Miss Harriet Abbe 
* Table cover, American, 1846 Purchase 
CostUMES . Chasuble, Louis XI11; cope, Chinese de- 
Wing H, Study Room) © sign, Louis XV; embroideries (2), Louis 
XVI, French Purcl 
e Coe (Wing H, Study Roem) Veil, embroidered, Turkish (Constantino- 
ple), XVIII cent Miss (¢ rine A 
nee Rr 
\ Wing H, Study Room) Veil, embroidered, Persian, XVIII cent Gift of William C. Pa 
ry l Wing H, Study Room) Doll, in dress of a tea merchant, Chinese 
modern. ‘ Gift of Ray E. Harris 
VoopWORK AND Furni- Lectern, XV cent; mahogany pedestal 
TURE with ormolu mounts, and mahogany 
(Wing ], Room 13) cheval glass, with ormolu, early XIX 
(Wing H, Room 22) cent., French Purchase 
ARMS AND ARMOR Swords (8), daggers (4), helmets (2) and 
Yung Wing H, Room 5 flintlock gun, principally Persian, XV] 
XIX cent Lent ty Copley Amor Ir 
CERAMICS Porcelain rlate, Chinese, Ch'ien-luns 
Floor Il, Room 2 period Lent by Edward G. Ker 
, 
Wing F, Room 24) Pair of porcelain figures, Man and Woman 
English (Chelse: XVIII cent Lent by M1 : Moran 
*Porcelain bowl, English (Chelsea), XVIII 
cent , Lent by Ogden Codmar 
Ciocks, WATCHES, ET Clocks (3), English, XVIII cent ; Lent by Mrs. A. B. Moran 
Wing H, Basement 
METALWORK Pieces of silver (16), English, XVII and 
Floar 11, Room 22 and XVIII cent.; silver gravy spoon, Irish 
Wing H, Rooms 12 & silver beaker, Scandinavian; silver and 
ran. 13 silver-gilt book clasps (4), German 
silver seal, porringer, and sugar scissors 
American, XVIII cent... Lent by Hon. A. T. Clear 
Wing H, Room 13 Silver saucepan, tea caddies (3), English, Lent by Mrs. A. B. Moran 
E XVIII cent 
giVie (Wing H, Rooms 12 Silver tankard and mug, American, early 
and 13 XVIII cent.: silver cake basket, coffee- 
pot, sugar bowl, cream jug, English, 
XVII1 cent.; copper-silver gilt mut 
fineer, French, abt. 1780 Lent by Ogden Codn 
(Wing H, Room 13) Silver tea caddy and plate, English, 1744- 
Frede- 1747 Lent by Re Alfred D 
lander, Pel] 
Rhine- REPRODUCTIONS Rubbing of a stone representing Confucius, 
Wing H, Study Chinese, modern Lent by Carroll LeRoy 
Room) Mosher 
nstone SCULPTURI Stone relief, a Deity, with attendants, 
(Wing E, Room 13C) Indian, XI-XI1 cent Lent by Miss Cora Timker 
Floor |, Reom 4oA) Bust in stone, Abraham Lincoln, by At 
drew () ¢ onnor | ent by Ar irew UO Connor 
TEXTILES Fire screen, with stand, English, XVIII 
(Wing H, Basement) cent Lent by Mrs. A. B. Moran 
Woopwork AND Furni- Knife boxes (2) and shaving mirror, Eng- 


lum TURE lish, XVIII cent Lent by Mrs. A. B. Moran 
(Wing H, Basement 


*Net yet placed on Exhibition 
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THE BULLETIN OF THEI 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 


FIFTH AVENUE AN 2D STREET 


I 
ART 


onthly under the direction of the 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 
enue and Eighty 


second otreet, 


» ription price, two do rs vear, single 
oples t enty > Copies rr sale may be | 

e Fift enue entrai oO tI Museum 
OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THI 


HEN ‘| KENT secretary 

May F THE City oF New York = 

[HE Com ( ER OF THE CITY Ons, 

THe P IDENT OF 7 Dep't. oF PARKS ae 

Pi ENT, NATION ACADEMY OF DESIGN| & 

I D. ADAM FRANCIS C. JON 

G E F. BAKER Lewis ¢ s LEDYARD 

(SEO! } NTHAI \ Evi I] Ma Y 

DANIEL CHI FRENCH |. P. MorGAN 

Cy | WwW ) WILLIAM ( (OSBORN 

R. T. Hain H EY SAMUEL |. PETERS 

I SH HENRY S. Pritt I 

\ ( rl ES Ci LES D. Norton 
THE STAFI 

Director Epw » ROBINSON 

Assistant Director JoseEPH BRECK 

Curator of Classi Art, yw » ROBINSON 


( rator of Paintin 


I 
5 | 
itor of LKgyptian Art ALBERT M 


Cur 
Curator of Decorative Arts, JOSEPH BRECK 
urator of Armor BASHFORD DEAN 





Curator of Far Eastern Art, S.C. Bosco Rerti 
Curator of Prints, WittiamM M. Ivins, | 
\ssistant Treasurer, Evia T. Foott 
Librarian WILLIAM CLIFFORD 
Registrar, Henry F. Davipson 
Sup t. of the Building, Conrap Hewitt 
Associate in Industrial 

\rts, RicHARD F. BACH 


MEMBERSHIP 


BENEFACTORS, who contribute or devise $50,000 


FELLOWS IN PERPETUITY, Who contribute 5,000 
FELLOWS FOR LIFE, who contribute 1,000 
FELLOWSHIP MEMBERS, who pay an- 

nually 100 
SUSTAINING MEMBERS, who pay annually 25 
ANNUAL MEMBERS, who pay annually.. 10 


PRIVILEGES All members are entitled to the 
following privileges 

A ticket admitting the member and his family, 
and non-resident friends,on Mondaysand Fridays 

len complimentary tickets a vear, each of 
which admits the bearer once, on either Monday 
or Friday 

An invitation to any general reception given 
by the Trustees at the Museum 


" 
Ne W 


LLETIN and a copy of the Annual Re. 


{books published for general 
the Museum 

Which all 
Sustaining and 
Fellowship Members have, upon request double 


t 
the nt 


han 
distribution, upon request a 
ddition to the 


members are entitled, 


privileges to 
ciasses of 


mber of tickets to the Museum accorded 


to Annual Members; th 





eir families are included 





in the invitation to any general reception, and 
whenever their subscriptions in the aggregate 
imount to $1,000 they shall I entitied Fis he 
elected Fellows for Life, and to become members 


For 


of the Corporation articular 
secretary 
ADMISSION 


from 10 A.M 
; Satur 


further {| 





! 
address the 


to6 


Jay 


um Is open dally 
from 1 M.toOP.M ( 
untilOp.M. 

On Monday and Friday 


25 cents is charged to all 
' 
| 


an admission fee of 
except members and 


complimentary tickets 


Children under seven years of age are not 
Imitted unless accompanied by an adult. 
Members are admitted on pay days on pres- 


Persons 


entation of their tickets holding 
members’ complimentary tickets are entitled to 
one admittance on iv day 
EXPERT GUIDANCI 
nd te rs desiring t 


> the collections of the Museum under expert 





Sec 
guidance, may secure the services of members 
of the staf! on application to the Secretary \n 
appointment should preferably be made 

Il his service is free to members and to teachers 
in the | c schools of Nev Yo City s wel 
LS O pupils under! heir lance lo a 
others a charge of one dollar an hour is made 
with an additional fee of twenty-five cents for 


each person in a group exceed ur in number 
PRIVILEGES STUDENTS 

privileges extended O 
ind art students; and for use of the Li 


tion of lan- 


lO 


r 


For special teachers 
pupils 
brary, classrooms, 
tern and Museum collections, see special 
leaflet 

Requests for permits to copy and to phote- 


study rooms, colle: 


Sides, 


graph in the Museum should be addressed t 
the No ire for 
sketching and for taking snapshots with hand 
cameras Permits are issued for all days except 
Saturday afternoons, and legal holi- 
For further information, see special leaflet 
PUBLICATIONS 

CATALOGUES published by the Museum and 
PHOTOGRAPHS Of all objects belonging to the 
Museum, made by the Museum photographer 
and by other photographers, are on sale at the 
Fifth Avenue entrance and at the head of the 
main staircase. Lists will be sent on application 
Orders by mail may be addressed to the Secretary. 


RESTAURANT 


\ restaurant located in the basement on the 
north side of the main building is open from 
to a half hour before closing time 


Secretary permits necessary 





Sundays 


days 
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